808                        The Military Orders

but the Spaniards, he says, bound their prisoners in chains of iron, and
in this lack of courtesy they were like the Almaynes. The hauberk, which
covered the body, was by some considered a mark of knighthood, like the
baldrick and gold spurs; Joinville says that in 1241 he had not put it on,
meaning that he had not been knighted. Over the hauberk a knight
wore a surcoat or tabard, and upon it and upon his shield his arras were
displayed, so that it was easy to identify him. When the French rode out
to meet the Turks under Bayazld near Nicopolis in 1396,- the lords were
all so richly dressed in their "cote armure" that they looked like little
kings, which served them in very good stead when they were defeated, as
the Turks saved them alive because they thought they would get such
great ransoms.

If a knight disgraced himself he was degraded from the Order of
chivalry; his spurs were hacked off, his sword broken, his arms reversed,
and all his armour and insignia taken from him. In France, in the twelfth
century, the proceedings were simple, but at a later date they became
quite theatrical; the vigils for the dead were sung while the knight's arms
were taken off, and he was afterwards borne on a hearse to church, where
the office for the dead was finished.

The Military or Crusading Orders1 were the outcome of two very
different, almost conflicting, forces, chivalry and monasticism, brought
together by zeal for combating the infidel; and the knights of these Orders,
as long as they were true to their inspiration, embodied the ideal of a
Christian soldier as it presented itself to the men of those days. The
Templars and the Hospitallers of St John of Jerusalem developed into
a permanent force for the defence of the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem.
In both, the knights, whose duty it was to fight, became a superior class
with distinctive clothing and higher rank. True to the rules of chivalry,
they were an aristocratic body; no knight was admitted unless he could
prove that he was of noble birth. As soldiers they were invaluable; on
many a hard-fought field they shewed true knightly courage, and their
discipline was superior to any thing the medieval world saw until Charles VII
of France formed his gendarmerie. Any knight who armed, or disarmed,
or left the ranks without leave, was severely punished. In a small affray
between the Turks and the French at Bait-Nubah, in the Third Crusade, a
Hospitaller charged the enemy before his companions came up, and he was
only pardoned through the intercession of many influential persons. These
Orders were not long in becoming wealthy and powerful, and far removed
from their earlier austerity. The loss of the Holy Land forced them to
leave Palestine; the Templars came to a tragic end, but the Hospitallers
continued their war against infidels elsewhere, at Rhodes and then at
Malta,

The Teutonic Order3 first came into prominence at the siege of Acre in

1 Cf. supra Vol. v, chs. vm and xx, and Vol. iv, refs. in Index.
* Cf. wpra Vol. v, pp. 332-3, and infra Vol. vn.